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DE SALLE’S PICTURE OF LONDON. | together from all quarters. Amongst these 
(Concluded from page 629.) is the old affair between the Duke of York 
and Mrs. Clarke: the pages too of Peter 
A section on “ foreign customs, rites and Pindar are ransacked for various anecdotes 
laws.” gives occasion to some lively cbser- | respecting George III, all of which M. pe 
vations on the goft for observing birth days | Sate relates with as much solemnity as if 
and other anniversaries—on the religious | they had actually happened. 
and family festivals of Christwas—the cus-| “ What would you say, for instance, ofa 
tom of sending Valentines—that of eating | man, who, after having divided a dumpling 
fish in Lent—and that followed by parish- through the middle, remained in an exsta- 
es and municipal bodies cf beating the | cy for a quarter of an hour looking atten- 
bounds or riding the boundaries. Eton tively at the two halves and at length de- 
Montem also comes in for a share of our | clared—that he could not comprehend 
traveller’s notice ; but we have no oppor- how the fruit could be got into the crust, 
tunity to follow him in his remarks on} without breaking it ?”’ 
these subjects. The circumstance, too, which gave oc- 
A chapter on “ belting and horseracing” | casion to the Lousiad is told with an equal 
serves as an introduction to the celebrated | degree of seriousness. 
pedestrian performance of Captain Barc- We shall not follow our author into his 
Lay. Bareray, we are informed, had ac-} chapter on the fine arts, nor inquire into 
companied several individuals in “promen-| the accuracy of his assertion—that “ the 
ades” from Calcutta to St. Petersburg and | French have become musicians, the English 
from Calais to Archangel. The inviting | will become so perhaps” as this may be an 
temptation for a Calembourg has probably | affair of taste; and we agree that “the 
given occasion to the error contained in| beautiful is that which appears to us as 
the following paragraph : such: nothing is more arbitrary : a univer- 
“By a somewhat singular chance or | sal, incontestable beauty is what does not 
perhaps owing to the respect, which he | exist on the globe.” 
ought to profess for an organ which has Nor shall we dwell on the chapter on 
given him so much celebrity, Barclay has | architecture. The subject of promenades 
taken for his mistress an actress of Con-| and public gardens gives him occasion to 
vent Garden, whose name is Foot.” praise those of his own country which are 
Unfortunately for the author, the indivi-| certainly superior to those about the Bri- 
dua) who figured in this discreditable trans- | tish metropolis—if we except one ortwo of 
action was not Captain Barctay but Colo- | the parks, and these are so inconveniently 
nel Berkeey. situated as not to be available to that por- 
We pass over the chapter on “ Epsom | tion of the inhabitants who require exercise 
Races” and its classical headgeer. the most ; we mean to those persons who 
“ Pulverem Olympicum colligisse are confined for the greatest portion of the 
“ Juvat,” day in mercantile ‘establishments, and to 
to his next, entitled « Anecdotes, ou chapi- | whom a promenade would afford a health- 
tre des on dit” in which we have a tissue | ful and agreeable recreation. 
of antiquated and musty anecdotes raked 
VOL. 1. 53 
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The canals of Regent’s Park and of Hyde 
Park receive from our author a tribute of 
commendation, but those of Saint James 
and Green Park are proportionably censur- 


ed. 

* They are indecd too shallow : forin dry sum- 
mers the water subsides, and they become sonie- 
what turbid, which induced Amirau to remark 
one day when he was crossing Green-Park with 
an Englishman that was boasting of their beauty. 
Do you presume to point out to me that basin of 
dirty water as a thing to be admired? The 
French frogs are doubtless well known to you ; 
and I can assure you that notwithstanding the 
contempt which you affect for them, they would 
not desire such a residence !" 

A description of tlie state of sculpture, 
of the British Museum and of painting fol- 
lows; under the last of which heads is 
contained the narration of a visit to the 
royal exhibition of paintings at Somerset- 
house, where we have the following exqui- 
site morceau—detailed as an evidence of 
cockney manners and sagacity. 

“ Whilst we advanced tuwards the picture and 
had sate down to cxamine it more at our ease, a 
man witha large belly, red face, wide gray gai- 
ters—in a word the beau-tdeal of a Cockney fixed 
himself by the side of us and gave an explanation 
of the picture to one of his neighbours. ‘This 
composition, said he, depicts a catastrophe which 
happened in London, and on account of which 
the column was erected, called the Fire-Mo- 
nument. You recognize there the ‘Thames 
running through the city. That immense edi- 
fice which you see in the background is the 
ehurch of St. Paul. ‘The steeple surmounted by 
a dragen is the church in Cheapside, near which 
is my house. Amirau burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter at these words, and it needed little to make 
me follow his example: for I had in my hands 
the explanation of the picture. The Doctor, 
more charitable than we, did not laugh and felt 
desirous of removing the error into which the 
honest Cockney had fallen ; ‘1 beg your pardon, 
Sir, said he, for every conversation is com- 
menced with this expression, when they do not 
desire to speak of the rain or fine weather. 
‘ Your house cannot be in this city and happily 
for you, for many years ago you would have 
been no longer in existence.’ * How?’ said the 
Cockney, ‘do you think I don’t know my own 
parish ?? ‘What vou take for the vane of the 
chureh, in Cheapside, resembles it, indeed, a Jit- 
tle: it has nearly the shape of the chimeres 
which serve as supporters to the Lord May- 
or, and consequently of the city of London: but 
it is the idol, adored by the Chaldeans under the 
name of the Dragon of Bel. You have doubt- 
less read the Bible and you remember the appen- 
dix to Daniel? ‘ How? Is not that the Scoteh 
regiment, which distinguished itself in extin- 
guishing the fire ? Look at their naked legs, short 
petticoats and the feathers in their bonnets’ 
‘ And, is not that Lord Mayor? Look at his red 
gown!’ ‘No! certainly, those are Persian sol- 
diers that are on their march: that is the King 
of Babylon who is mourning in the midst of his 
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Wives and treasures. What you take for St Paul's 
is the tower of Babel! which of your bridges 
would you taKe that to be, if the river were the 
Thames? Look at the way in which the stones 
are united ; they do not form true arehes: the 
art of building vaults was unknown to the Chal. 
dxans.’ * By G-d! and this fire then Tepresents 
the ruin of Babylon as it had been prophecied ? 
ty The doctor took so much pleasure in 
displaying his erudition that he forgot we had to 
visit Sommerset-house. We interrupted him in 
the middle of a sentence and dragged him alone 
without giving him time to take leave of the 
neigbbour whom he had instructed so well.” 








This is evidently another of M. pz Sat. 
1.1’s good stories. 

Under the head of music our English 
readers will be surprised to find the fol- 
lowing piece of information. 

* There is in London a faculty of music, 
for initiating in its secrets a certain number 
of adepts, and conferring on them every 
academic degree, even that of doctor. No 
doubt the Universities of Oxford and Can- 
bridge will hasten to add a faculty of m- 
sic to those they already possess, and there 
will soon issue as many doctors en fuge ¢ 
en contrepoint as doctors of law and the- 
ology.” p. 411. 

An interesting section on the literature 
and theatres follows, with one devoted to 
the language, in which we are amused to 
find it affirmed, that the English are in the 
habit of expressing by pleonasms their inor- 
dinate admiration of every thing. « Whilst 
in France,” says ,M. de Salle, “we have 
the simplicity of never employing, except 
in the positive, adjectives which express 
superlative ideas, it is not so in England.” 

Yet what are the examples which M. pr 
Sati adduces of the existence of this 
propensity amongst the English? «That 
they are never satisfied with saying that 
Saint Paul’s cathedral is superb but that it 
is the most superb church in the world; it 
is said that the king gives the most splendid 
entertainment—that rost beef is a most e- 
cellent thing—that the smell of Windsor 
soap is a most delicious perfume” &c.—e- 
ery one of these examples being most u- 
fortunately chosen as the foundation of M. 
pe SALLe’s critical remarks, no one of 
them “ expressing superlative ideas in the 
positive,’ but unequivocally admitting of 
comparison. 

Again he continues : 


“ On this side of the channel the name of pro- 





perty to be sold or let is never seen without one or 
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they wish to dispose of, it is called neat, nice 


if a common house itis called beautiful : if pret- 
ty itis termed superb; in short, when it pre- 
sents im appearance ever so insignificant—if a 
garden which contains plums, apples, gooseber- 
ries &c., they lavish the epithets handsome which 
means of a classical beauty: delightful, i.e. de- 
licious : desirable which corresponds with our 
appetissant and which, like the French adjective 
is commonly employed by sensual men when de- 
scribing in a single word a pretty woman, p. 436 

And in another place we are told that 
M pe Satce heard individuals express their 
admiration of a piece of plate by the words 
« delightful! beautiful! slapendous !” 

Our author properly animadverts on the 
too common use of the word & genius”— 
a word indeed to which it is difficult to at- 
tach any precise meaning, from the indefi- 
nite and indiscriminate nianner in which it 
is employed; in France, he informs us, it 
certainly has not the same signification as 
in England, and what is the authority he 
adduces in support of his view of the sub- 
ject 

* A young Duke, who has failed in being a 
King, was present some time ago at a hunting 
party given by his grandfather. Excited by the 
example of the hunters the child was desirous of 
killing the game as they did and begged a gun. 
The grandfather at first refused: on his reiter- 
ated entreaties,however, he allowed them to give 
hima small one, recommending his attendants 
to charge it only with powder. After having 
fired several times with astonishing boldness, the 
young Duke became wearied of always missing 
and detected the trick. He insisted that ball 
should be added, and as in the Parks of Princes 
the game can always be shot almost at the m1uz- 
zle, he killed half a dozen in as many shots. 
This anecdote, written beneath several portraits 
of the Duke de Reichstadt, (young Napoleon) 
published in England, has alwars been quoted 
to prove his precocious genius.” p. 43°. 

With as much justice pnght M. pe Sat- 
LE have adduced the sory of the fond mo- 
ther, who asserted that her boy was a de- 
cided genius, because, after having placed 
his hand upon a het iron, he took it off 
again without having been told to do so. 

M. be Satie, who has been known to 
his countrymen as the traducteur (not the 
traducer as we recollect a friend and 
countryman of his to have rendered the 
word) of the works of Lord Byron, has 
in the same chapter given a specimen of 





the kind of rhyme adopted in English 
poetry “by translating Scort’s well 
known song “ Hail to the Chief &c.” 
How he has executed this, our readers will 
see by the following quotation, in which 
we have marked in Italics the various 
words estropies by the author. 


CHANT AQUATIQUE. 
“Salut au chef dans le triomphe s‘avancant, 
Gloire soit au pin quia jamais verdoie : 
Que Varbre long-temps dans ses drapeaux s’elan 
eant 
Son abri et grace sur ces maisons deploie ; 
Que les rosees des airs 
Mt les sucs ce la terre 
Le fassent bien bourgeonner et tendre en haut ; 
Chaque montagnard antre, 
Resonnant du centre. 
Fis de Alpin, brun Roderic, ho! yero 2" 
| * Le chant de nos clarions a trouble Valfraines,t 
Et Rannort repondit en deuil a nog cors; 
Glens-Rill§ Ress @her|| sont des monceaux de 
ruines, 
Et les chefs de Lochlomondc ont jonche ses 
bords. 
Mere, pucelle et verve 
Ont pleure a fieuve, 
Le nom de Clan Alpin leur blanchit la peau 
Tu fais Lennox tressaillir, 
Et fe lecea’ defaillir 
Fils de Alpin &e 
Point de plan gai se trouve sur le lac oual’- 
oeer, 
Pour fetrir er hiver et fleurir en mai; 
Quand le vent Ce ses feuilles aura pille la foret, 





Clan Alpin, le plus dans son ombre s‘egaye. 
A Vepreuve du fracas 
I] ecoute leurs tracas, 
£t brave de son rocher Jes vents et les eaux. 
Et Breadalbin** et. Mentheistt 
En eclats retentissent, 
Fils de VAlpin, brun Roderick, oh! yero! 
“ Ramez, serfs, ramez, redoublez vous essais ; 
A vos rames pour le pin qui a jamais verdoie ; 
Ah! si Ja rose de ces iles serait tressee 
Autour de ses crins dans un fleuron de joie ; 
Si quelque rejeton digne 
D’une si glorieuse ligne, 
Sous leur ombre s’accroissait bien aime et bea. 
Que nos cocurs de leurs centres 
Feraient sonner les antres. 
Fils de VAlpin, brun Rhoderick, yo! yero! 


* « Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe.” 
{ Glen Fruin. t Banochar. 

§ Glen Lus. || Ross-dhu. 
 Leren- Glen ** Bread Albane. 
t+ Menteith. 
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Under the head of “ caracteres et sig- 
nalemens” we have some shrewd remarks 
on the chief characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of the three great divisions of Great 
Britain; our readers, however, will be some- 
what surprised to learn that the Scotch be- 
sides their prominent cheek hones and 
strong nationality are always recognizable 
by a piece of plaid “of which they have 
always a portion in their clothing.” 

The following story is well conceived 
for the occasion. 
“ Do you think” said a Scotchman, six feet 


high, to ine one day, “ that our King has oeca- 
sion for English or lrish troops to beat all the ar- 
mies on the continent? The Scotch troops would 
be more than sufficient for that! one Frenchman 
ean beat two Germans; one Englishman four 
Frenchmen, and one Scotchman four English- 
men, especially if they should be those abor- 
tions reared in the capital, at the same time 
pointing to a travelling agent,—a native of Lon- 
don, who was smal! enough to be put into his 
pocket. ‘The same Caledonian, after the usual 
compliments on introduction, told me that as J 
was a stranger | might be desirous of purchas- 
ing razors. ‘The name of English razors, under 
which they are celebrated on the continent, is 
one entirely improper, continued he ; ‘ it is only 
to the north of the weed, that they adoaiean 
the art of tempering steel. if you wish to be 
shaved comme il faut, go to some of my coua- 
trymen who are established in London.’ Where- 
upon he gave me the address of hat a dozen 
eutlers whose name began with Mac!" » 451. 

On this prefix of Mac (the meaning of 
which our author probably does not com. 
prehend) he is more facetious than accuy- 
rate. Jac” he observes * is an integrant 
part of the name of every Sectchman ! and 
in the streets of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or 
Glasgow, if any one cries Mac! every bo- 
dy comes to the windows !” 

There are some other chapters in the 
work before us, but they do not afford 
much room for comment; the observa- 
tions of M. pe Satis, it will have been 
seen, are lively, and generally correct, andin 
most cases he has evidently examined for 
himself into the peculiarities which he has 
described. Generally his satires are just 
and descriptions faithful, but occasiona!ly 
he takes advantage of the privilege usually 
allowed to travellers, and in default of 
facts makes extensive draughts on his im- 
gination. One grand error into which he 
constantly falls is his ostentation in dis- 
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playing his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage; this has led him into repeated jn- 
accuracies and is strikingly exemplified in 
the choice of headgeer to his various chap- 
ters, some of which are appropriate enough, 
but others require considerable latitude of 
construction to render them at all so; 
whilst others again are wholly inapplica- 
ble. His first chapter is headed from 
Swirt—* idle people that leave their native 
country and go abroad”—the appropriate- 
ness of which we do not mean to contest: 
another, headed * une foire anglaise” js 
ushered in by the following lines, in which 
we cannot see the slightest applicability. 
We give thern literally. ; 

* The jumbling particles of matter 

* In chaos made no such a clatter, 

* Far less the rabble roar and rail 

‘When dronk with sour election ale, 

“ The fellows had a wretched taste.” 

Swirr 
The chapter on beards and razors |is 
the following elegant proem to recommen 
it— Kingston! Kingston! good natured 
and black whiskered fellow, I am ven 
heartily rejoiced to see you! Paroles di 
Georges IV en demarquant en Irland.” 
One of his quotations from Voltaire, with 
a slight modification, might have been a- 
vantageously recommended to himself. 
: (etait alors Vusage en Albion 





* Qu’on appelat les choses par leur nom.” 
“Tt was then the custom in Albion to call things 
by their right names.” 

If M. pre Sarre had attended to this 
good custom of Albion we should not have 
encountered such metatmorphoses as the 
tollowing—Waurall for Vanxhall—It 
Whist—pouding for pudding—Pancrac 
for Pencras: besides the others we lia? 
already pointed out, in which he is oF 
ly ontdone by his celebrated countrymat 
Marshal ‘ who was sett 
ambassador ir 1626 from. the French 
court to that of St. James, and who col 
verted Buckingham into Bouquinkan— 
York-house into Jorschaur—St. James. 
Park and Hyde Park into Pare de ¥ 
Gemmes et Hipparc, besides many other 
equally extravagant transmutations. 

We ought also perhaps to except tie 
butler of a venerable friend of ours, 20W ne 
more, who invariably in his accounts spe! 
ed the word pancakes—pannequoiques. 

We have already censured our auitiv 
for a fault which is dependent upon 4 
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same cause as the last and is eternally re- 
peated—we allude to the admixture of 
English and French words in his senten- 
ces: of this barbarism the following is a 
sufficient example: “yl tell you what 
ventlemen dit te colonel pour mettre la 
paix entre les deux plaideurs; we must 
confess that plusieurs des ragouts francais 
ave very good, very good indeed, but, les 
sauces et les pickles Wangleterre ave excel- 
lent.” (p. 178.) 


One word more with M. pe Sannin and | 


we have done: he accuses the English 
and all who speak the English langnage of 
a mania “ de debaptiser les choses qui vi- 
ennent du continent ?? 
universal. 

“ It is impossible to recognize the pro- 


ducts of France, for instance, under the | 


singular names by which they are designa- 
ted. Le Frontignan is called Frontiniac, 
le Lnnel—Lunelle—le Bourdeaux, Claret 
&e. The same change may be remarked 
in a multitude of words and phrases which 
the English borrow from us daily.” (p. 
169.) 

The instances we have already cited 
from our author will have shewn that the 
French are not wholly free from this charge, 
nay that it applies with ten fold force to 
M. de Salle’s own countrymen. Look at 
the mutations of proper names which 
strike us on every hand—e.g. Tite Live, 
Quinte Curce— Denys d? Halicarnasse Se. 
amongst the ancients, and the constant al- 
terations of the names of places which oc- 
cureven in the work of our author—to 
wit, ingle terre, Irlande, Ecosse, Douvres. 
Cantorbury, Tamise, Londres, and name- 
rous others equally confirmative of our po- 
sition; but on this point M. pr Saure is 
in the state of poor old Gonzo :— 

* More than sand-blind, high-gravel blind.” 


r 








BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 





The travels of this learned and scientific 
individual are likely to afford us valuable 
information regarding several parts of Asia 
which are at present but little known to us. 
In a letter from him, read in the French 
Academy of Sciences, he gives an account 
of his visit to the rich mines in the Ural 
Mountains. He observes « that it is always 
on the Asiatic declivity of those mountains 
that the auriferous sands lie. which con- 





this he asserts to be | 
_ or Bolgari, formerly the capital of the Tar- 





tain pieces of gold, platina, and chromate 
of iron united with platina. He also dis- 
covered a piece of platina of a pretty large 
size. and presenting a crystallisation of 
platina towards the centre. ‘These metals 
are often found a foot below the surface. 
The annual produce of these newly disco- 
vered mines is 6000 kilos of gold. M. 
itumboldt fonnd in these mines an analogy 
of position with the auriferous sands of 
the Cordilleras. He also observed in 
these mountains mines of osmium and iri- 
dium, each having separate beds. Thence 
he crossed the Kirghise steppe, along the 
frontiers of Chinese Tartary, and visited 
the ruins of the ancient city of Bulgaride, 


tar empire, and the residence of the family 
of Tamerlane. 

August 20th. M. Humboldt has crossed 
Chinese T'artary, and visited rich mines of 
beryls and topazes, and also a silver mine, 
Which produces annually above 40,000 
pounds of auriferous silver. ‘Lastly, he 
entered a Chinese town ; the governor re- 
ceived the learned traveller in his tent, a 
point which he insisted upon, saying, that 
he would do the same if he were travelling 
in another country. He gave him a very 
polite reception, and sold him an histo- 
rical Chinese work, in five volumes, for 
some yards of velvet and red cloth. This 
town has a wretched appearance, and cgn- 
tains nothing remarkable but a temple and 
two mean towers, inhabited by Chinese 
soldiers. The Russian government has 
behaved in the most handsome manner to 
Baron Humboldt. He is accompanied by 
a general and some superior officers, and 
also three carriages and thirty horses, with 
every thing requisite for his journey. He 
hopes to be in France next summer, laden 
with rich discoveries in geology, mineralo- 


gy, and botany.” 
* 











COMPARATIVE VIEW OF MODERN 
AND ANCIENT POETRY AND LI- 
TERATURE IN GENERAL. 

(Continued from page 625.) 

The Greek venerated his gods with 
genuine devouion. He regarded them 
as the benefactors of all the human race, 
and particularly of his own nation. They 
were also the guardians of justice, and 
the avengers of crimes; though some- 
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times, they indulged without restraint in 
the lowest earthly passions, and unpiteous- 
ly sported with the fortunes of weak mor- 
tals. This combination of opposite ideas 
in the Greek religion contributed proba- 
bly in no small degree to the philosophi- 
cal cultivation of the imagination. No- 
thing but a fancy embeliishing every thing 
could keep alive such a species of devotion 
in minds that were not altogether corrupt- 
ed. The want of moral purity in the 
Greek religion could not be compensated 
by the noblest flights of imagination. All 
elevated ideas are necessarily connected 
with moral energy ; but this relationship 
is obscure in the poetry of the Greeks, 
for want of its having a foundation in their 
religion. 

The sublimity of the christian religion 
contributed to elevate the ideas of the 
christian poet. ‘This animating principle, 
which was unknown to Greek poets and 
artists, could in modern times exhibit it- 
self in poems and in works of arts—when 
the torments of Hell and the joys of Hea- 
ven were laid open to the eyes of the pious 
believer. 

The opposite character of angels and 
devils, beings whose imaginary energies 
were not within the sphere of Greek ideas, 
furnished the christian poet with new 
materials, which in spite of their strange- 
ness, had the advantage of coinciding 
with popular notions. 

The doctrines of the christian religion 
did not define accurately the number and 
rank of the good and evil spirits, and 
poets were therefore, in this respect, left 
unrestrained. ‘The cliristian ideas of the 
creation, and the last judgment, Icft the 
boldest imagination nothing more to wish 
for. Even the mysteries of the christian 
religion lost nothing of their exalted cha- 
racter from being incomprehensible, since 
our notions of the origin of moral princi- 
ples are involved in the same impenetra- 
ble darkness. 

The poetic copiousness of the christian 
Heaven and Hell is not inexhaustible-— 
The religious mysteries which are unin- 
telligible to the mind, cannot be depicted 
to the senses. Exact representation, 
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which is the soul of perfect poetry, is not 
possible ; hence the poetic heaven and 


hell seem like shadows. Instead of 
distinct images which, in so elevated 4 
subject, are inadmissible, the jimayj- 
nation must on these subjects be satisf- 
ed with a dark tissue of confused idegs, 

If the creator of the world is introgy. 
ced in a poem, as speaking, we can no 
more have any distinct conception of 
this fact than we can imagine him under 
any sensible form. The words of his 
mouth are a thought, just as the am 
which he stretches through all eternity, 
is a poetic figure. ; 

The supernatural borders too closely 
on the improbable to allow the poet to 
stand securely on the confines. 

The christian poets would perhaps 
have produced nothing similar to the 
ancient epic, had not the new  super- 
stition, brought from the east by the 
crusaders, been richer in poetical trea 
sures than the christian legends. The 
superstition of the east did not enter in- 
to the poetry of the Greeks; the world 
of fairies, Sylphs, Gnomes and whatever 
other name. these airy beings posses 
was indispensable to the fancy of the 
Christian poets, and in order to ensure 
them greater success in the regions of 
what the marvellous, they must surpass 
Dante had done in his hell, purgatory 
and heaven. 

In the east they had succeeded in in- 
corporating with the Mahometan faith, 
without giving offence, the ancient my- 
thology and superstitions of the various 
vations that had embraced it. 

The christian, returning from the eas, 
told his tales of wonder to gallant lords 
and noble ladies in the castles of the ba- 
rons—and why could he not, without 
giving offence to religion, amuse his 
christain listeners as much as the Musse- 
man with the same tales delighted his 
Mahometan auditors? Though the poe, 
would be careful not to bring the chris 
tian belief and his own fables into too 
close a connection, yet the world of fei 
ries was much nearcr to the commonre- 
lation of life at that time than the Greek 
mythology, 
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The spirits of that age were not gods, 
they hovered like intermediate beings be- 
tween heaven and earth. ‘They could 
exist together with the angels or devils in 
the creed of the christain, and, according 
to their good or bad properties, were as- 
sinilated to the former or the latter. 

Fairies, angels and devils harmonized 
in poetry, as ‘Tasso has shewn very suc- 
cessfully in his Jerusalem delivered. 

The union of fairy tales and the chiris- 
tian creed was completed by the sphere 
which was assigned to the fairies and the 
Gnomes. 

The heroes of the fabulous times of 
the Greeks were forgotten: the knights 
and warriors of the age were transported 
two centuries back to more wonderous 
days and placed in the midst of giants 
and necromancers—the fairies and the 
dwarfs were their guardians and protec- 
tors. 

The knights were made to fight with the 
giants, Whenever the contest was intended 
to excite the astonishment of the reader : 
winged dragons and similar monsters of 
modern invention became for these 
knights such adversaries as Hercules 
found ia the hydra and Bellerophon in 
the fiery chimera. As the goddesses of 
antiquity fell in love with mortals, so the 
fairies were not always proof against the 
attractions of modern knights. 

Though the Gnomes were not so ex- 
travagant in their amours with earthly 
beauties as their predecessors—Jupiter 
and all his male relations—yet the state of 
the ladies was much more affecting when 
a lewd giant or an ugly dwarf shut them 
up in an enchanted castle. These 
monsters were often sorcerers, too, who 
held an immediate communication with 
powerful spirits. 

The ancient Greek mythology had 
nothing resembling this. 

Thus the fictions of the east were 
transplanted to European soil, where 
they took root and promised to the poets 
an abundant harvest: if it did not turn 
out so well, as was expected, the poet 
alone was to be blamed. 

The warm and fresh coloring which 





still adorns the Epic poems of Ariosto and 
Tasso ought undoubtedly to be attributed 
in some measure to the happy choice 
of their machinery. How much colder 
and inanimate would their poetry have 
been, had they chosen their materials 
from the Greek mythology. The poem 
of “ Rolando Furioso” would perhaps 
have been only a sorry imitation of 
* Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and something 
like the tedious Thebaide would have 
been presented to the world instead of 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Had Ariosto and Tasso ever trodden 
in the steps of Dante, it is probable that 
Italy would not have had a truly classical 
epic. 

There is another circumstance of mo- 
dern poetry still more obvious than the 
general revolution in religious ideas 
(when we compare it with that of the 
ancients). 1 mean the complete new 
character of social life. The difference 
in forms of government could never 
have any important effect on those cir- 
cumstances which are most closely con- 
nected with poetry and the fine arts. 
Those relations which are merely politi- 
cal have never influenced them in any 
material degree. 

It is only on the character of modern 
eloquence that forms of government ex- 
erted any decisive influence. It is pro- 
bable, that republicanism also encourages 
genius occasionally while refinement of 
taste is more favored in some monar- 
chies. 

But it is certain that the constant ha- 
bit of estimating the strength of political 
parties, on the distribution of whose pow- 
er depend the various forms of govern- 
nent could not at first have any favorable 
influence on literature and the arts. 

Even in republican songs of liberty, 
though they may excite to patriotism, 
there has never been any great indica- 
tion of poetic feelings. Songs of liberty 
have, in their way, done what spiritual 
canticles have intheirs. The latter excite 
devotion, and the former arouse patriot- 
ism without any great effort of poetical 
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imagination ; in either the effect is pro- 
duced merely by energetic language 
clothed in metrical rhyme. 

Even the distinction of rank makes no 
observable difference in the poetry of 
people who,are under regal, aristocrati- 
cal or democratical government, if these 
different nations are nearly equally ad- 
vanced in civilization. 

Education and rank have always been 
necessary for the attainment of the bigh- 
est degree of mental improvement, at 
least we may say that it has been the re- 
sult of the struggles of the lower classes 
to imitate the modes and manners of life 
among the higher classes. 

The manners and modes of life esta- 
blished among the higher clsses of society 
form an important consideration in the 
history of poetry in every age. The 
form of government, which is the basis 
of the modes of thinking as well as the 
distinction of classes produces in the works 
of the poet a number of striking traits. 
Chivalry for example gave a complete 
new character to European poetry. 

The spirit of chivalry did not present 
much novelty in its heroic character : 
courage and valor make the heroes of 
every age. 

The Grecian heroes, also, were excit- 
ed by the spirit of adventure ; the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts, and the war of 
Troy certainly admit no other name.—A 
lady in one case unravelled the plot and 
ia the other a lady caused the difficulty. 
Medea and Helen could with propriety 
figure in a poem of the christian age. But 
to a genuine Knight his favorite lady ap- 
peared something very different from 
what the female sex appeared to the 
Greeks.—This difference forms the very 
soul of chivalric poetry. 

Several writers have attempted to 
prove that the exalted respect for the 
female sex, which is the characteristic of 
Romantic poetry and chivalric love, was 
derived from the east, as if all enthusi- 
asm must necessarily have had its origin 
there. They allege, as proof of this, 
the accounts which some travellers gave 
of the love stories of the Arabians. 
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They suppose that this romantic love 
was imported into Spain by the Moors, 
that there it became naturalized, ayd 
then crossing the Pyrenees it travelled 
through France and over all Europe. 
Such a journey was certainly 
made by this romantic sentiment. 

It was impossible it could have done 
so, since the mode of thinking, in which 
it had its origin, is as foreign to the Ara- 
bians as it is to all the oriental nations, 

The enthusiasm of the Arabian lover, 
however adventurous and chivalric jt 
might be, was deficient in that principle 
of profound respect for the sex which js 
the true characteristic of knightly love, 

That enthusiastic embellishment of the 
beloved object in the imagination of the 
lover—that burning desire for possession, 
the lamentationsof despairing passion, the 
pleasure of memory—these and other 
tracts are common to the amatory poe- 
try of all nations, though through local 
circumstances they receive a_ national 
complexion. 

But the deification of the sex, the a- 
most religious veneration with which a 
European knight approached and thought 
of his lady, the real union of love and 
religion in the heait of the hero who 
swore on the altar to defend alike the 
cause of god and his mistress; of such 
feelings and enthusiastic notions we 
scarcely find a trace in the poetry ‘of the 
Arabians. 

Even before the laws of the prophet 
degraded the female to a mere instru- 
ment of sensual pleasure, the neglect of 
the sex was caused and confirmed by 
oriental customs, just as it is among the 
savage tribes of the American Indians. 

The highest privilege, which the Ara- 
bians allowed their women, was a limited 
freedom and _ this was probably extorted 
by necessity, since their mode of lile 
rendered a close confinement impossible. 
The customs of the nomadic tribes in the 
Arabian desert give to their women 
the present day the same_ privileges 
which they had in the time of the pattr 
archs. But to pay homage to a woman 
with Platonic self denial and with re- 
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spectful submission ; to make all happiness 
dependent on the smiles of a lady; such 
an idea never occurred to a man olf the 
desert. ; 

It is in the cold {oresis of ancient Ger- 
many and not in the Arabian deserts, 
where a burning sky turns every wish 
into strong desire, that we must look for 


the germs of that enigmatical idea of 


chastened Jove of woman. Long before 
the introduction of christianity the female 
sex enjoyed great privileges in Germany. 
While all other savage tribes considered 
their women as inferior beings, or at 
least treated them as if they thought so, 
the uncivilized German invested them 
with a peculiar sanctity. Whatever may 
have been the original cause of this na- 
tional sentiment, whether some particular 
merit of some German women whose 
names history bas not recorded, or some 
peculiar superioity of the female sex 
among the Germans, as some scholars 
suppose, or whether some incidental su- 
perstition established a different relation- 
ship between the sexes from that which 
prevailed in other parts of the world, at 
least this is certain, that the respect, ori- 
ginaily paid by the Germaas to their wo- 
men, is a fact as well established as any 
other historical truth_— ° 
The treatise on the manners of the 
Germans by Tacitus clearly proves what 
we have here advanced, and must be con- 
sidered decisive historical testimony, 


It is useless to look for indications of 


a similar sentiment in the history of the 
Greeks or Romans, though we admit 
that the women were not estimated by 
these nations as they now are in the Se- 
raglio of theeast. ‘The matron was hon- 
ored in her own family circle. Virgins 
were consecrated to the service of chaste 
deities. The matrons too made their 
appearance at public solemnities. 

But of that peculiar homage which it 
was supposed the duty of every man to 
pay to the sex, and of that enthusiastic 
notion of the innate excellence of wo- 
men in general, we find not the slightest 
traces in the manners of the Greeks and 
the Romans. Without this established 





idea of feminine superiority—the spirit 
of chivaliy, though it belonged to a later 
period, could never have become the 
spirit of the age. Germans conquer- 
ed that part of the Roman empire, 
from which the spirit of chivalry after- 
wards arose. heir originally national 
character, which was diffused as far as 
their conquests, imprinted itself on their 
political establishinents and was necessa- 
rily transferred to every Yelation of life 
in their new abodes. ‘The less they rea- 
soned 6n these relations, the more im- 
perceptibly the inhabitants of the old Ro- 
man provinces formed themselves on the 
model of their conquerors. 

The general change in religion contri- 
buted materially to the adoption of the 
German ideas. ‘The christian religion, 
considered as a national faith, at that time 
was alinost as new in those Roman pro- 
vinces as it was among the hordes of bap- 
tized ‘arbarians. ‘Through this religion 
the iceas of the old inhabitants and’ the 
new comers were combined in the new 
governments, and the christian faith con- 
tributed through Enrope to the civil 
emancipation of the female sex ; though it 
perhaps might not elevate them to the ex- 
alted rank which they had originally among 
the Germans. From the time of this 
emancipation to the appearance of chiv- 
alry several centuries had passed. With- 
out this gradual improvement in the 
condition of the fair sex in Europe no 
romantic poetry could have arisen or as- 
sume that character which distinguishes 
it from all other preceding literature. 

It was about the time of the crusades 
that modern poetry developed itself. It 
was then, also, when the chaos of Euro- 
pean affairs began to settle into order, 
that the newly awaked mental energies 
looked for some material which was 
adapted to the state of things that sur- 
rounded them. Fancy and genius found 
this in the general change in the interests 
of the human mind, which had hitherto 
been unobserved by the historian and now 
all at once was opened to the view. 

The principal ingredient of the new 
poetry was the new mode of making 
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love. Under the noble name of inven- 
tor (‘T'roubdadour—trobador—trovator— 
from trovare) the auiatory poets arose, 
who, however, in iect invented ve- 
ry little. The origin of the modern 
amatory poetry in Provence and_ the 
neighbouring countries is an additional 
proof that chivalric gallantry is not of 
Arabico-Spanish origin. It only re- 
ceived a more fantastic form in Spain 
from the acquaintance of the christians 
with the Moors and their contests with 
thein. . 

The mixture of amatory ideas with 
adventures and marvellous occurrences, 
which became current through the old 
French chivalric novels, is certainly not 
purely European. But the Arabian tale- 
teller communicated to the writer of this 
chivalric romance nothing but the marvel- 
lous part and the style of the narrative. 

The chivalric mode of making love 
essentially belongs to the character of 
the romance, and we may look for it in 
vain either in the thousaud and one nights, 
and other eastern tales, or in the po- 
ems of the Arabians; and though the 
French Fabliers in their representations of 
the human heart accommodated them- 
selves more to the eastern taste, yet the 
poetry of the Provengals was the more 
national, and it is much more valuable 
as a genuine specimen of the chivalric 
gallantry, because it is older and com- 
pletely European. It was the German 


sentiment on the reciprocal relations of 


the sexes introduced into the most civi- 
lized countries of Europe, which, together 
with the existence of chivalry, called 
forth a new poetry ; the spirit of this 
romantic poetry has continued to the pre- 
sent day, and is the characteristic distinc- 
tion between modern poetry and that of 
the Greeks and Romaus. 

Modern poetry is the offspring of ro- 
mantic love. It did not take its rise from 
religious or historical traditions, a kind of 
enthusiasm, which was as unknown to 
the Greeks as the christian creed itself. 
From that high homage, whic: the ancieut 
German in his oak-forests paid to the 
sex was formed the chivalric deification 
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of female beauty. Not merely to honor 
the female, but to serve her as a super 
or being ; in dreams of love to worshj 
ber asan angel ; to rank her above the mae 
sex on all occasions ; to be enamoured of 
her virtue no less than of her beauty ; to 
swear allegiance toher on bended knees, 
as to the feudal lord,—to place all happie 
ness in her hands,—blindly to obey her 
commands and at the slightest intimatior 
of her wish to meet death fearlessly in 
every element—this was the spirit of 
chivalry and it is still the spirit of al 
modern poetry. 

What monstrous ideas! an ancient 
Greek perhaps would say if le could 
hear all this, and there would be no want 
of reformers among ourselves, ready to 
join in the exclamation of the Greek, ani 
to support it by good reasons.—It is not 
probable that the female sex in Europe, 
and those nations descended from them, 
will ever lose the rank which they have 
so long maintained, and in fact the pre- 
eminence,which modern custom has given 
them in society ever since the days of chi- 
valry, is justly cue to them and founded 
on their real worth. ‘The oppression, to 
which the female sex, being the weaker, 
is liable, is always a proof of the low 
state of civilization, wherever it is found 
to exist. ‘The middle course adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans did not ele- 
vate their females to the proper station.— 
The homage to which the female sex in 
modern times lays claim must be given as 
soon as a free intercourse between the 
sexes is admitted by public opinion— 
Where this intercourse does not exist the 
best feature of society in civilized life is 
wanting, and unnatural propensities, whieh 
was the case ia Greece, take the place 
of natural desires.—Either the honor 0 
the females must be secured by a sep* 
ration of the sexes, as among the Greeks 
and Romans—or the husband must sul- 
render to the wife in social life an ar 
thority—which according to the general 
law of natural aristocracy he cousiders 
his own. It is only when protected by 
the voluntary homage of the male, that 
the social virtues of the female can be 
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developed. Had the custom of ancient 
the republic the freedom of social inter- 
course, which the Germans always con- 
sidered as their just due, the ladies in 
imperial Rome would never have sunk 
so deep into the most shameful profligacy 
(according to the historians and satirists 
of the time) as they did when they as- 
sumed those privileges which the ancient 
manners had denied them. ‘ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The following is an authentic letter from 
a private in the British army at the battle 
of Waterloo, which has never, so far as we 
know, been published. It was accidentally 
seen by a respectable clergyman of the 
church of England, who was struck with 
the simple narrative of facts and the excel- 
lent feelings that possessed the humble nar- 
rator and by him was purchased of the 
worthy but needy individual to whom it was 
addressed. 8 
Near Paris July 10th. 1815 
Dear Parents, 

For so | have a just right to esteem 
you, | have for nearly the first time in 
my life toock this opportunity of sending 
you a few iines for | understand by a letter 
I received from Julia, that it was your re- 
quest for me to right to you, and not doupt- 
ing myself that a few lines from one so 
nearly connected with one of yours, and 
one who has so often fought the batils of 
his country, might at this time bee in 
some meashure interesting to you, | have 
availed inyself of this oppertunity to give 
you as much information as comes within 
my comprehention though you are no doupt 
acquainted with what has transpired during 
this short but ever glorious campagin, but 
has the scribbler of a newspaper can say 
what he pleases I shall take the liberty of 
saying what I know to bee true, and so to 
the subject. On the sixteenth of June, our 
troops got in motion: at daybreak in the 
morning all the British where advancing 
With all possible speed, and had already 
made an attack upon some Hanoverian 
troops and on that account wee had a forced 
march—The brigade to wich I helonged 


Rome granted to the sex in the times of 





marcht in, a distance of above fifty miles, 


and taking of the field the same evening 
about scven o’clocke, and being the first 
cavalrey that arived. Wee remaned under 
vems all night during wich time several 


| brigades cf cavelrey. and most of our in- 


fantry arived.—But the enemy was so 


strongly posted that it was thought prudent 


not to attack them in there works but to 
fall backe ; the infantry therefore, about ten 
in the morning of the séventeenth, began 


to withdraw leaving us to cover their re- 
treat.— 


The French perceiving this did not re- 


main long inactite, but soon brought up 
their lancers to attack at us, but wee was 
not to bring them into action, but to retreat 
which was accordingly done. 
Vivien who commanded our brigade con- 
ducted the retreat, and in a most able and 
skilful manner did he compleat it covering 
the retreat with one brigade of the whole 
army that fell back on this point.—The 
enemy seeing us retreat where quite delight- 
ed and followed us with all speed cheering 
and hollowing at us, thinking to alarm 
and frighten us, but in this they where dis- 
appointed for wee did not lose a man al- 
though they attempted to charge us several 
times but our scirmishers kept them back in 
spite of all there boasted bravery, thus was 
our retreat compleated, alter having fell 
back about eight miles, thus far where 
they to come and no farther. 


General 


But wee was much hurt by a thunder 


storm wich brought with it the most heavy 
torrents of rain that I ever beheld, nor did 
it abate during the night, nor till about 
nine the next morning, and wee wiere like 
drownded men more than soulgers, but as 
many of us have been long enured to hard- 
ships and deprivations of almost all descrip- 
tions it went off cheerfully and none seem- 
ed to repine, for when the motions of the 
mind are strong for exertion all things areset 
aside to gain the wished for purpose, this 
it is that makes us think light of misfor- 
tunes and bear deprivations beyond con- 
ception to those who have never trod the 
thorny path, yet with us they are borne 
without a murmer. 
from my subject—About nine in the morning 
of the eighteenth the clouds dispersed and 
it gave over raining and the army drew up 
in order of batil, and our line had been 
formed all night so wee where quite ready 
for them. Our troops where posted upon a 
chain of rising heights which commanded 


But I am wandering 
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the plain before it whilst that of the French 
where posted upon a rising ground in a 
parrallel line with ours, and there posi- 
sions was coverd by a long chain of woods 
wich favord and hid wany of their move- 
ments, so that wee hid the plain before us 
and they the same. 

Thus all where ready, and about twelve 
the onset commenced by a hotish fire 
from the scirmishers, or perhaps what you 
call sharpshooters and soon after a very 
heavy canonading ensade, and by two the 
action became general and most desperat 
did it rage, for both sides semed determin- 
ed to keep there ground. But the enemy 


showd us that they did not only mean to | 
lstud ghowing them that wee wood have 


have there own ground but ours also. With 
this seeming determination did they bring 
up a strong force of cavalrey and infantrey 
aud pushed with all there mite upon the 
cenire of our line, thinking to break it but 
in this they where disappointed, for our 
cavalrey met them and drove them back 
as fast as they advanced: finding therefore 
they could not move ovr centre they en- 
deavoured to move our Jeft Hank by press- 
ing before it in the same manner. Upon 
this point our brigade was posted, but they 
met with the same reception as before. 
Finding we stud firm at this place also 
they toocke up there own ground, and 
soon atier endeavored to advance at all 
points, but there attention was then arest- 
ed by a large body of Prutions who came 
point blanke upon there rite flank and 
spent a very heavy fire upon the French 
from the Pration artillery. This for a 
little time put them in a consternation but 
even this they recovered, and altering their 
line, seemed to sufler little from this our 
new reinforcement. 

This was about five in the evening and 
the victery was still douptfull. ‘The ene- 
ing then made one more attemt to van- 
quish us by bringing the most of his force 
at our rite flank trying to force it and gain 


the high road to Brussels, a large town of 


Flanders which if he had succeeded in, 


our defeat would have been compleat, and | 


here it was that our commander the Duke 
of Wellington was put to the test, for they 
advanced with a vast and numerous body 
of cavalrey suported by infantrey and co- 
verd by artillery and seemed determined to 
have the road, and did gain ground in spite 
ofall the generils endeavors to prevent there 
driving our infantrey from there ground vers 
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fast. The chief of our artillery was they 
brought to this point, and there’s also iq 
line with oars, and such a tremendons peo! 
of thunder did they ring one against the 
other, as | never heard since my name was 
Marshall. The whole of the cavalry be. 
longing to the British was also brought to 
the rite of our line, and charged them in 
brigades, and ours also left its post where 
it had been all day on the left and camet 
the rite, and having the greatest distance to 
come, wee of course was the last and the 
whole of our cavalrey nearly had charge 
them, this stopped there progress in advay- 
cing in a great meashure. Our Brigade 
was then formed into a line, and there we 


the ground or perish in the attemnt. But 
they did not much like our steady fron, 
though they had some brigades of imperial 
gards to confront us, and at a sinall dis 
tance of, but wood not charge us. But wee 
stood under a galling and inost destructive 
fire from infantrey and artillery fornear av 
hour. But this wood not move us, but 
firm as a rock wee stud, except those 
poor fellows who fell victiins to there Bri- 
very. It was now near eight in the 
evening, and still the batil raged with 
double furey, and still was much to be 
done and little time to do it in for night 
was fast approaching, therefore no tine 
was to be lost. Our brigade was then 
formed into three lines each regement 
forming its own line, wich was the sis- 
teenth and eighteenth and a reziment of 
German Legions [iussars, my own reg 
ment forming the first line. ‘The genera 
then came in front of our line, and spoke 
in the following manner, + now tenth,” he 
said, * you know what you are going to do, 
and you all know what is expected of you 
and { am well asshured it will be done. ! 
therefore shall say no more only wish you 
success,” with that he gave the forces or 
ders to advance. | am not ashamed o 
saying, that well knowing what wee was 
going to do, | ofered up a prayer to the 
Almighty that for the sake of my children 
and the partner of my bosom, he wood 
protect me and give me strength and cour 
age to overcome all that mite opose mé 


and with a firm mind | went leaving @l 


that was dear to me to the mercy of that 
gieat ruler who has so oft in the midst 0 
peril and danger protected mee. After 
advancing about a hundred yards wet 
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strucke into a charge as fast as our horses 
could go, keeping up a loud and continual 
cheering, and soon wee was amongst the 
imperial gards of France, the 1Sth Hussars 
also charging as soon as wee got amongst 
them. wich so galled them that wee slew 
and overthrew them like so many children 
although they rode in harmer, and carried 
lances ten feetlong. Butso briskly did our 
lads Jay the English steel about them that 
they threw off there harmer and pikes and 
those that could ect away flew about in all 
directions. But still we had not aone, for 


there was too great and sollid squares of 


infantrey who had hurt us much while we 
where again forming, in short they where 
all round us. 


We therefore formed as well we 


as 


could and at thein wee went in spite of 


there fixed banets. Wee got into there col- 
lume and like birds they fell to the ground, 
thus they was thrown into confusion, for it 
run like wildfire among there trops, that 
the gards was beaten and panicke strucke 
they flew in all directions, but wee had 
done our part and left those to————who 
had seen the onset. 

Wee toocke sixteen guns at one charge, 
aud many prisners, but it was so dark we 
could not see no longer and at length wee 
assembled what few wee had got left of 
the regment, and the generil of the bri- 
gade found us in close colltime, so that wee 
inite all hear him, and he addressed us in 
the following manner. “ Now tenth,’ he 
said, “you have not disapointed me, you are 
just what I thought you where, you was the 
first regment that broke there lines, and to 
you it is that we are indebted for turning 
the fate of the day, and depend on it vour 
prince shall know it, for nothing but the 
bravery and good disepeling of the regment 
could have compleated such a work.” We 
then gave him three cheers and since that 
he has given us ata great length in our or- 
derly book his thanks and prase for 


our 
conduct and you may perhaps think be- 
cause | have spoken of this, it shows my 


vanity, but my motive for having done so, 
is because T saw in an English newspaper 
that the life gards where the only cavalrey 
that had been of any service, therefore it 
did not mneh please me or my regment, 
because wee knew it to bee a base false- 
hood. Tl 


brill ne gards certainly made very 
willis : 






10 make so it ought to be spoke 


7 .of, 





Ciarge, and it is the firstthet they | rey wi 
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You will however see by what I have here 
stated—that the regiment did its duty, and 
that is all we wish to be understood of us. 
| am sorry to say we have to lament the 
loss of a most brave and gallant officer, 
Major Howard, who led on the squadron 
that I belonged to and most nobly did he 
show himself, for he let them know he was 
an Englishinan, but when wee charged the 
imperial gards they shot him dead jnst 
as we got within banet lenght of them. 

It will be a hart breaking thing I fear 
for his wife, for they was saidto be a most 
happy couple. She has sent for his body 
to England. We had two officers ill 
wounded, three captaines, and two lieuten- 
ants wounded but how many privates lost I 
do not know, but not so many as we mite 
have expected, for the French fired so high 
that when we where at close quarters with 
them, there shots did not tell, or they must 
have killed every man of us, but providence 
is ever on the watch and orders every 
thing as it pleases and I cannot return to 
many thanks to the Almighty for preserving 
inee through that day of peril and danger, 
for never did behold such a day’s slaughter 
as that. Never did British troops try more 
for victrey, and never where they nearer 
bring beat. But thanks bee to heaven the 
work was at last compleated, for the Pra- 
tion troops compleated what wee had be- 
gun pursneing them and dividing them all 
night, the darkness of which helped to ad 
to there horrer stricke minds. Thus was 
the hawty, proud and destroying tyrant 
once more beaten, and compelled to fly to 
his capital for shelter, leaving his troops to 
their destinative fate. This proves him to 
be a coward, for he abandoned them in 
the hour of danger, and he like the fretful 
porcupine can no where find rest: his fate 
and of all Enrope depended upon that day, 
but the evening clouds saw hit a wretched 
fugitive, not daring to stop, nor yet to get 
on. Wee tooke from them two hundred 
and ten pieces of canon, and stores of all 
descriptions and many prisoners. Ile had 
dureing the action in several places the 
black flagg, which signifies, no quarter. 
No, if they had beat us I dare say they 
would have given us none, and I myself 
cm high witness that many ef them was 


kiddie the ground that would not have 
been but for tliat. He covered his ecaval- 
\ itli hermer to secure them. Wee 


it 
- 1 
wanted no 


steel covering, for our harts 
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proved to be already steeled, and wee let 
them know it. 

We have followed them to the gates of 
Paris, wich place gave up to us on the 
6th July but Napoleon is missing, so what 
will bee done J do not know. 

After having given you this short but 
true account of what has transpired, | shall 
bring my military scribbling to a close, for 
I] have no doubt my reader is weary of it, 
for it is scarcely legible, for IT have been 
obliged to put it close or ] could not have 
got itin—but of this no more : I shall now 
make some remarks on a subject that is 
closely conected with my own feelings 
and circumstances, and then close my let- 
ter. 

The last letter I received from my wife 
was dated June 19th at which time, she 
said, she was very well considering her 
present situation, but was not yet con- 
fined, ] have not herd from her since, and 
am very unheasy as IT fear all is not well. 
But I trust to the great ruler of all events 
to be both a husband and a farther to her. 
This has been a hard blow to us both, but 
I hope we shall hereafter enjoy the sweets 
of this long and distressing separation. 
Without adversity we can never enjoy 
prosperity. She also wrote me that my 
little offspring Emma was still with you, 
and | have to return you my most harty 
thanks, for takeing her till such times, as my 
wife may if please god recover. 

Poor little dear, how often do | think of 
her little hinaceut ways and sayings, how I 
should be delighted to see her, and all of 
you, but that cannot bee, our family is alas 
so far divided—but Icts hope this will find 
you in good health, as thank God it leaves 
me at present, and | hope you will have 
the goodness to answer this, as soon as you 
can make it convenient. Give my best re- 
spects to your daughter Mrs Garrad and so 
no more from 

Your dutifal son-in-law 
JOHN MARSILALL. 

P.S. I wrote this leiter on the 11th 

but could not send it till this day, which is 


the 17th so that it will bee almost out of 


date. 





Mr. CAMBRELING’S REPORT. 





This report ef the committee of com- 
merce, as most of our readers know, Is in 
pursuance of two resolutions of the House 
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of Representatives, to inquire into the ef. 
fect of our new imposts on our foreign 
trade ; to compare the present, with the 
past state of our navigation, and to recom. 
mend such measures as may be likely to 
improve it. , 
The report professes to have executed 
these important duties, and after inquiring 
into the causes of the present depressed 
state of our foreign commerce and haviga- 
tion, and tracing them all to the mistaken 
policy of the government, it proposes seven 
bills, by way of remedy for the mischief, 
We are not disposed to dissent from this 
report as to the present condition of our 
trade, nor as to the policy of most of the 
measures proposed for its improvement ; 
but we difler widely from it as to the causes 
of its depression, and as to the extent of 
the benefit to be derived from the policy 
recommended. ; 
The report, after showing the extraor- 
dinary increase of our foreign tonnage from 
1789 to F807, and that it has remained 
“at best stationary,” since 1815, attributes 
this dillerence to the freedom of our con- 
merce in the first period, and to its vexa- 
tious restrictions since. ‘The rapid increase 
of our navigation, during the three fist 
administrations, has commonly been attr- 
buted to the advantages of our neutral posi- 
tion, while all the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope were gt war. But the report disdains 
to adopt this “common impression” and 
gravely asserts that * if that war had never 
occurred, our navigation would have con 
tinued to increase more rapidly,” and it 
relies, in support of this novel position, 00 
the fact that the rate of inercase was greater 
from 1780 to 1793, before the war, than 


| from 1793 to 1796, after the war. But it 


surely ought to have occurred to the com 
inittee that the commerce of the country, 
immediately after the adoption of the new 
government, ought to have received a pow- 
erful stimulus and accession, by its being 
then freed from the vexatious restrictiols 
which the states had previously imposed 
on each others trade,—the mischievous 
eflects of which operated more than any 
thing besides to the creation of a national 
government. The committee might have 
seen that although in the first year after the 
government went into operation, | 1789 te 
increase of foreign tonnage had been - 
127,000 to 354,000 tons, yet in the three 


wes! Vears, from 1790 to 1793, the invrease 
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had been only 93,000 tons, (from 354,767 | ness among the states; they not being 
to 447,754) while in the three years from equally fitted for manufactures—too high 
1793 to 1796 the increase had mounted up | as it respects the harmony and stability of 
to 228,000 tons.({rom 447,754 to 675,046,) the union—too high on account of ifs en- 
with what propriety or fairness then, can it | conragement to smuggling—too high as it 
be said that the increase was greater before | respects manufactures themselves—and too 
the war than after it? The truth is, that | high as giving encouragement to rash en- 
by reason of our neutral flag, we were the | terprise in some places, and exciting pre- 
carriers for all Europe, except Great Britain, | judices against prudent undertakings in 
and besides the provisions whichwe occa- others—we think it has had but little agen- 
sionally sent to Europe, we supplied even | cy either in lessening the prices of our sta- 
the British West Indies with all their pro- | ple commodities, or in preventing the fur- 
visions and lumber, the difference of freight | ther growth of our navigation or foreign 
and insurance in our favor overcoming | trade. ‘I'he causes why the first have de- 
every other obstacle. clined, and the latter remained stationary 
The period from 1807 to 1815, when | are for the most part beyond our controul, 
our foreign trade was interrupted, and al- and it is of moment that we should not 
inost annihilated by the aggressions of the | deccive ourselves in this particular. 
belligerent powers ; by our own measures As soon as the maritime nations of Eu- 
of counteracting them, and finally by war, | rope returned to a state of peace, we were 
is properly past over by the committee; immediately deprived of several sources of 
but taking it in 1815, the first year of the | national wealth which we had formerly 
peace, until 1828, they say, that so far) enjoyed. Our breadstufls being no longer 
from having increased with the population, | wanted to feed their armies, and virtually 
as it ought to have done, it has actually prohibited from some of their previous 
sustained a decrease of 52,731 tons, and markets, necessarily declined in price at 
this decrease it attributes to the impolitic | home from redundancy, and the wheat 
measures of the government. | which between 1790 and 1800 had some- 
Before we make any comments on this | times brought the farmer two dollars a 
last position, we cannot forbear remarking | bushel, and even more, he is now often 
that it does notseem a very fair way of com- obliged to sell at 75 cents. Great Britain 
paring the tonnage of two periods, varying was not able to supply ber West India 
as its amount does from year to year, to. Islands with lumber and provisions, from 
take two single years of the periods to be | her own possessions ; or if she found it 
compared—buta number of adjoining years | convenient to procure a part of them from 
in each period should be taken, and their | the United States, the trade was carried on 
respective averages compared. Now it/ in her own vessels. The chief part of 
happens that the tonnage in 1816 is greater | our carrying trade, for France, Spain, and 
than it was for several succeeding years, | other European powers, also ceased with 
while that of 1828 in less than for several | the war. 
previous years ; and if the average of the The committee, indeed, say thgt the in- 
three, four, or five adjoning years, in each | fluence of this trade has been much over- 
period, be taken, our foreign tonnage, in- | rated. But it certainly furnished employ- 
stead of having decreased 52,781 as the ment, and profitable employment, to our 
committee state, has increased upwards of | ships, and seamen; and in some years the 
70,000 tons. We will not attribute this | foreign merchandise rcexported from the 
mistatement to an intention to mislead, | United States exceeded in value the ex- 
but it manifestsa culpable want of accuracy. | ports of our own produce and manufac- 
The increase, however, on a fair view | ture. 
of thesubject, is comparatively insignificant, With such important changes as these, 
and the important point of inquiry is, to | when we were cut off from so many sour- 
what cause this falling off in the rate of | ces of profit in agriculture and commerce, 
increase 1s owing, and whether the remedy | it might seem more reasonable to expect 
" = ental the government. _ | that our navigation would have declined 
Poe an _ = the committee in | rather than have remuned stationaty ; and 
did ia 'g, the policy of the tari, and | so it would have don iit had not been 
00 ‘iigh on the principle of fair-' for the new channels of irade with Spanish 
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America, and with Brazil, with which 
countries we formerly had no trade. 

Suppose that instead of increastng our 
impost after 1815, we had thought proper, 

and had been able, to do away with it al- 
together, it would have had the effect of 
increasing our navigation and trade, no 
doubt, but to an extent far short of what 
the committee seem to suppose. ‘The re- 
duction in the selling prices of imported 
articles would have occasioned their furth- 
erimportation, and such farther importation 
would have encouraged a further exporta- 
tion; but what would have been the conse- 
quence of such increased exportation? Why, 
necessarily, a diminution of price. We 
have a good illustratfon of that in the gra- 
dual fall which cotton has experienced 
With its increased production, and export, 
so that the million of bales of which the 
committee speak, yield to those who pro- 
duce it little more, at the present day, than 
half the number formerly yielded. ‘To ex- 
pect a different result is to betray an ig- 
norance of the very elements of commerce. 

In considering the foreign trade which 
this country can carry on, it seems often 
to be forgotten that its amount depends 
not merely on our wants and means of 
gratifying them, but also on the means and 
wants of other nations. Though we may 
have doubled our numbers in the last 
25 years, and our productive capacities 
may have increased in a still greater ratio, it 
does not follow that those with whom we 
trade have had their materials of commerce 
increased also, and much less that they 
have been augmented in the same propor- 
tion. ‘The contrary we know to be the 
fact. And the consequence of our greater 
rate of ingrease tends constantly to deteri- 
oate our markets abroad for our agricultural 
products. It is this which has reduced the 
price of cotton froin $20 to $8 or $9-—-hrs 
made ordinary tobacco hardly worth culti- 
vating, and which would reduce wheat 
nearly to its present !ow price, in a few years, 
if it were adinitted free of duty in every port 
in Europe. 

But the increased duties on iron and 
hemp are thought by the committee to be 
very injurious to our navigation as well as 
to the trade of shipbuilding. We are very 
far from wishing to see any discouragement 
to this useful and important arg and think 
that it would be sound policy to allow the 

drawback proposed by one of the bills re- 
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ported by the committee. But the effect 
of the present policy on our navigation 
seems to be greatly exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to the statement No. 2. the amount of 
duty or tax paid on an American ship of 
500 tons, even supposing the cost of the 
domestic iron and hemp dearer than the 
foreign, by the amount of the duty, is about 
934 perton. Now the cost ofsuch a ship 
would be probably not less than $40 per 
ton, of course her cost is enhanced about 
7 per cent, which supposing her to last se- 
ven years, is but one per cent per annum— 
a ditference which can have little effect 
on her terms of freight or charter. In truth, 
under all this magnified disadvantage 
(which we admit to be against sound po- 
licy) we can build and navigate ships 
cheaper than any of our commercial ri- 
vals, and there is no nation whatever which 
would enter into reciprocal stipulations 
with us as to navigation, but would find 
that our ships would acquire the largest 
share of the trade. 

The cost of a ship is in fact not more 
enhanced by duties than is that of a wag- 
gon, (one ton being required for three 
waggons) yet who ever heard that the cir- 
cuimstance of these vehicles being a few 
dollars cheaper or dearer had any effect on 
the quantity of our staple products trans- 
ported to market ? 

Our navigation and foreign commerce 
are therefore at a stand, not because the in- 
creased duties have checked consumption, 
and somewhat increased the cost of ship 
building, but because we have lost part of 
the foreign markets we formerly possessed, 
and those which remain are overstocked 
by our abundant and still increasing pro- 
ducts. Ourmerchantsimport merchandize 
of some sort or other, to the same amount 
as they export, whether the duties on im- 
portaiion be high or low, and unless some 
new vent can be found for our commodi- 
ties, or the old ones be improved, both our 
export and import trade must remain near- 
ly as they are at present, whatever policy 
the government may pursue. The com- 
mittee propose some measures with a view 
to this extension of the foreign markets, 
which we will consider in a future number. 
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